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This photograph from the 1993 BENC Easter Camp at Mt Cole shows Jean and Jack Ipsen having 
a quiet moment at the Ditchfield camp site. 
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Editor’s note 


Last year I lamented the state of Cat’s Claws Grevillea alpina in the bush at the University. This 
year their state is worse: the vast majority are brown skeletons through which grow other plants, 
such as that magnificent opportunist, Chinese Scrub (oh for a name that did not suggest that it is an 
introduced weed!); the survivors are yellow from insect damage and almost all lack flowers or 
buds. The healthiest looking Grevilleas are tall, bright green hybrids, probably progeny of garden 
plants, which provided the pollen, and G. alpina, which provided the eggs. Similar hybrids are to 
be seen in Salomon’s Gully and other places where native gardens are a short honeyeater’s flight 
from the bush. It is a shame that enthusiasm for growing native plants is leading to the genetic 
contamination of the bush. Perhaps the solution is to grow local natives when possible. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 


Nephila of the Golden Web 
Author: Tom Patullo 


During a period dating somewhere about nineteen sixty eight and nineteen seventy, to take a short 
walk anywhere in the bushlands of Central Victoria, one would be sure to encounter Nephila.. 
Nephila of the golden Web is a beautiful spider, quite docile and easy to approach. Of all the close 
encounters I have had with this spider, she has never shown any sign of aggression, even on 
several occasions I have stroked the back of her enormous abdomen, without any show of fright or 
alarm. 

In fact the only show of alarm was on my part, when I made my first encounter with Nephila, 
when I unknowingly walked into her web, and my violent recoil on catching sight of this giant 
spider hanging a few inches in front of my nose. 

Her actual web is between three and four feet in diameter. It is the long tough strands, or guy 
ropes, which support the web between two trees or shrubs. The web itself is slightly less than 
perpendicular, so that the large spider can move around on, or rather under, her web as she hangs 
from the under side, and so her weight is supported slightly away from the web, thus preventing 
her from becoming tangled in the viscous threads. The long tough guy ropes are golden in colour, 
giving the whole structure a golden hue, glinting in the sunlight, thus the popular name of Golden 
Web. 

So I come to the main idea of writing this article, to ask the question, “Has anyone seen Nephila in 
our bushlands over the last few years?” 

My own experience says that this large and interesting spider has disappeared from our area, so we 
ask another question, “Why?” and perhaps “How?” 

Thinking back over my experiences, I remembered witnessing an event, which I concluded was 
the dispersal of young spiders. For the full story of this event see Vol.2 No.1, pages 4 and 12 of 
the Bendigo Naturalist “Dispersal of Young Spiders”, in which I wrote of an event which I 
described as the dispersal of numbers of young spiders. Thinking further, I concluded that this 
must happen each year. When we think of the numbers of eggs each female spider produces, and 
the numbers of young spiders that result, if they all remained in the same vicinity, what an 
enormously large population of spiders we would have, and what a scarcity of spider food there 
would soon be in the locality. 

It appears that Mother Nature, in her wisdom, has decreed that young spiders should disperse each 
year when conditions are favourable, to wherever the wind carries them. Hopefully to new 
pastures as it were. 

Perhaps this is what has happened to our population of Nephila. I have seen it happen only twice 
in my lifetime. The first time happened when I was in my early teens, when there appeared to be a 
number of these spiders in our bushland. Although I did not realise it at the time, thinking back, 
there was a long period during which I never sighted a Golden Web. Then in a span of several 
years, from perhaps 1968 to 1970, suddenly there were numerous specimens of the Golden Web 
throughout our bushland, with, of course the huge spider hanging in the centre. There must have 
been a terrific dispersal of these young spiders to our area, which would appear to be new pasture, 
as it were, for these young spiders to feed and grow to maturity, and construct their huge web, and 


in turn to produce numerous young spiders. I can easily state the date when I saw the last Golden 
Web in our area. It was in the autumn of 1975 when we first moved to Maiden Gully. I found 
two webs on our property, with the spider present of course. I kept a close scrutiny on the webs 
and in both cases I found the huge golden silken egg sacks in nearby shrubs, each cluster 
containing three of four eggs sacks as large as a marble. 

After egg laying the spider looks entirely different, having a long slender abdomen instead of the 
large plum like body. 

For anyone who has never seen a Golden Web, there is a beautiful reproduction on the cover of 
The Bendigo Naturalist Vol.2, No.3, which can be found in the bound volumes in our library. It 
was reproduced from a colour slide taken by Bob Allen and is a very true to life study, even 
showing the diminutive male spider on the edge of the web. 

Supposing the assumptions I have put forward in this article are correct, and counting up the years 
since Nephila disappeared from our area, nearly twenty years, it is nearly time to again see her 
populate our bushland. 


Due to the fact that she will allow close scrutiny, she undoubtedly is an ideal subject for close up 
nature photography. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club Librarian at our meetings. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (BOCA) No 732, July 1993 _ 

‘Paradise, Hell’s Gate and the Go-Away Bird’ by Geoff Fiere describes a visit to the birder’s 
. paradise of Kenya in East Africa. This land of great contrasts has a wide variety of habitats. Such 
diversity is the reason why Kenya has recorded over 1000 species of birds. The writer saw nearly 
400 of these in seventeen very enjoyable days. 

‘My Left Foot - “Southclaw” Glossy Black-Cockatoos’ by David McDonald discusses the 
incidence of ‘left footedness’ in some parrot species. Observations reveal that the Glossy Black- 
Cockatoo indicates exclusive use of the left foot for holding food. The way in which these birds 
use the combination of their left foot and their beak for feeding is very distinctive. 

‘Short-tailed Shearwater’ by Albert Le Rossignol follows on from a BOCA Conservation 
Committee report which deals with the international concern which exists at present over- 
exploitation and harvesting of this species in Australia. The bird is fully described, and 
information is given about its distribution, habitat, feeding techniques, breeding and conservation 
status. 

‘Pendulous Delight’ by Rodger Elliot describes some of the weeping plants which will add beauty 
to our gardens. Many of these will also be attractive to birds. 

‘Counting Sacred Kingfishers’ by Ellen McCulloch reports on the observation made by a BOCA 
- group at Bunbatha on the Goulburn River. Sightings, calls and any activity of the birds were 
noted. 


August Club Meeting - Guest Speaker 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


Tod Soderquist spoke to a packed house, true, there was standing room only, I have never seen 
the room so full. The topic which had attracted so many visitors was the Brush-tailed Phascogale 
or Tuan. This was one of the first marsupials to be discovered (1788) but ever since then this 
animal has been declining in Victoria. Strangely enough besides anecdotal information no 
quantitative study has been done on this animal until now. This may be explained partly by the 
shyness of the animal and the subsequent difficulties encountered when studying it. 

The Tuan is about the size of a rat with a long snout and sharp teeth. It is the largest of the 
carnivorous marsupials in which all the males die off after the year’s frantic breeding activity, 
leaving the females to raise the young. Throughout the first year of their life, the male outweighs 
the female. He puts on so much bulk in order to be able to stop eating during the breeding season. 
The female outlives the male and can breed a second (or third) time. One of the chief causes of her 
death is a low nutrient diet due to the wearing of her front teeth which are used to rip up bark in 
order to obtain nutritious insects. 

Tuan are insectivores but they also love nectar and we saw a slide of one animal chewing on a bird, 
but this is apparently rare and vertebrates make up less than 5% of their diet. 


The female has 7-8 young which are carried for approximately 48 days. Late to mid August, they 
are then dropped off in a nest insulated with strips of bark etc. At this time the young are 
completely naked and their body temperature was measured to be 3 °C one night! In spite of this 
they seem to grow rapidly (how do the physiologists explain that?) and at 100-105 days of age 
they come out of the nest. At 140-160 days they disperse: the males leave first and they travel 
large distances away from the mother’s nest (usually 10 km in a few days), while the females settle 
nearby within 2 km of the mother’s nest. 


Except for the breeding season these animals live solitary lives. A female’s home range is 
approximately 30-60 ha and their home ranges don’t overlap (male home ranges do overlap). This 
is a major reason why a relatively large area can only support a relatively small population of 
Tuans. 


These animals can open up an Elliot trap from the inside within two seconds so a special locking 
device had to be fitted in order to keep the caught animals in! Nest boxes have proven more 
successful for the study of Tuans. Upon capture, animals are described, weighed and a radio 
collar may be fitted so they can be tracked in their natural habitat. A young Tuan is apparently a 
pleasure to handle because they have no developed sharp teeth. One study site of Tod was in the 
Whipstick Forest where these animals use tallish trees for nest hollows but can also settle in mallee 
scrub. 

Habitat suitable for Tuans has been rapidly deceasing in Victoria but they also have many predators 
which have accelerated their decline. Introduced predators are foxes and cats but many die on roads 
or by natural predators like birds ot prey and goannas. Two radio collars were found in a single 


goanna scat ! Predation is most common during the females lactation as they are weak and have 
other things to worry about. Many Tuans also die by drowning in PVC pipes and tanks. 

As the populations are likely to continue to decline, an effort needs to be made to connect existing 
isolated populations. Part of Tod’s study was a reintroduction of Tuans into East Gippsland. after 
some initial setbacks the latest group of animals are doing well. This is hopeful although this is 
probably not a routine measure that can be adopted due to the high risks involved as well as costs. 


Before what seemed like an endless string of questions began, we were left with two interesting 
questions to think about. Why is the body of the animal so well camouflaged against the trunks of 
trees where a Tuan would spend most of its time while the tail is huge and fluffy and black and 
very obvious ? Why does the animal tap its front feet when disturbed, a behaviour that seems to 
make it even more obvious once spotted by a potential predator ? (Tod’s sugested answers to these 
questions may appear in the next Whirrakee) 


It was a great talk, and the slides showing animals peeking out of nest hollows, behind tree trunks 
or out of weighing bags were too good to describe. If you have missed the talk try and catch Tod 
on another occasion before he finishes his PhD, because he will then return to Arizona. I hope in 
the meantime he has inspired somebody to carry on this important work in Victoria. 


New Field Naturalists Group at Heathcote 
Author: A.A. (Jim) Bland 


A party of future Field Naturalists at Heathcote have decided to form a Field Naturalists Society. 
At present, fifteen individuals have expressed interest in the idea. It is planned to place a series of 
EGRESS» in the local newspaper to spread the message even further to the community. 


Our first get-together is to be on Sunday the 26th of September 1993. The meeting will commence 
at the McIvor Community House at 1pm and it will consist of a nature ramble in the local forest, 
followed by discussion at the Comunity House about the formation of a group. 


A warm invitation is extended to any member of the Bendigo Field Naturalists who would like to 
join us on our walk and assist us to identify some of the more interesting local flora and fauna. 
Later you might perhaps assist in the formation of our group. Be prepared to have your brains 
picked. : 


Jennie, Jim (ph 335262) or Bill (ph 332236) may be contacted for further information. 


The Mclvor Community House is located at 172 High St. Heathcote, opposite DalesFord’s at the 
North (Bendigo) end of Heathcote’s main street (the McIvor Highway). 


An Old Friend 
Author: Tom Patullo 


If an area of bushland may be called a friend ? Over the years I have found myself going back 
again and again to that spot in the bush that we know as Diamond Hill, where, be it Autumn, 
Winter or Spring and even in Summer, there is always something of interest to anyone who will 
care to look, and who has learned to appreciate what they see. 

An area which had been savaged by mining activity in the early days, it has returned to what must 
be something akin to its original state. 

On Sunday afternoon, the twelfth of July a Club excursion went to Diamond Hill and found the 
display of Woolly Acacia was really superb. This rather small wattle is up to four or five feet high, 
frequently smaller, blooms when quite small and carries its beautiful fluffy balls singly along 
straight branches. The colouring is a fresh clear yellow, more so than our Golden Wattle. The 
Woolly Acacia, to my knowledge, occurs only in this one spot in the Diamond Hill area. There 
used to be small patch of it growing on the top of the Gooseneck at Sedgwick but the bulldozer 
destroyed it when widening the road. 

Another wattle was in bloom and I have to say that some of the specimens of this Spreading Acacia 
almost challenged the Woolly in size and form, but were sadly lacking in colour, which was just 
off white. 

Showing promise of a beautiful display, come Spring, were the larger spreads of that lovely 
ground cover Pultenaea pedunculata, with its carpet-like cover of red and orange, pea-like flowers 
on the background of green foliage. October is the time for viewing this display. 

As we slowly wended our way up the gentle slope, orchid basal leaves became evident. The first 
flowering orchid of the day turned out to be the Tall Greenhood Pterostylis longifolia. This orchid 
generally grows in loose clusters of perhaps eight or ten plants and by the evidence of sightings on 
the day, I gained the opinion that this orchid was increasing in numbers in that area. In addition to 
the spot that I have known that it grows we found this orchid in a number of new places. 

Another orchid, this time a rare one, Pterostylis plumosa, the bearded one, was previously known 
to grow right at the head of the gully. We started to find basal leaves only a hundred yards from 
Hallidays Road, and continued to find scattered specimens during the afternoon, again October to 
see this one in flower. 

To continue on with rare botanical species, which appear to thrive in this area, we found several 
plants of the Gompholobium, the large Wedge Pea, which has large pea-shaped flowers, pale 
green in colour with the centre part light yellow. This plant grows to the south of Bendigo. It also 
occurs south of Castlemaine, but in that area the colour is quite yellow, thus earning the common 
name of the Golden Wedge Pea in that locality. Another plant of rare description, that only grows 
in the Diamond Hill area is the strikingly colourful Dillwynia glabberina. Growing to perhaps a 
height of four or five feet, in spring time it covers itself with masses of red and golden pea-like 
flowers. Mere description does not adequately convey its rare beauty. A Melbourne visitor once 
declared to me on his first sighting, “Look, a garden in the bush!”’ 

On our excursion in July it was showing a wealth of buds that promised a rare display come spring 
time. : 

At the risk of repeating myself, I am again able to say that Diamond Hill is the only place where 
this lovely shrub occurs in our area. 

We eventually reached the Spring Gully watershed fence and incidentally the head of the gully 
which we know to be the locality of the rare orchid Pterostylis plumosa, the Bearded Greenhood. 
To our pleasant surprise this orchid is spreading widely from its main occurrence. This bore out 
the evidence gained earlier in the day about this orchid. 

And so we arrived at the Boronia patch, to see yet another rare native species, once enclosed by a 
wire netting, rabbit-proof fence, at least it was so until the wire netting has been removed by 
persons unknown. This enclosed area was fenced in many years ago through the efforts of an 
early member of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club, to protect he rare Boronia anemonifolia, the 
Sticky Boronia. This is a rare plant in our area, but perhaps not as rare as some others I have 
mentioned above. There is an occurrence of this plant in the Whipstick. At my last sighting of this 
small area, it had been badly knocked about by wallabies. There is another occurrence of Boronia 


in the Costerfield Forest out from Heathcote. Some people call this Sticky Waxflower. Although 
there is a resemblance between the two flowers, the Boronia has a four-petalled flower while the 
Waxflower is five-petalled. Boronia has a pungent aroma. 

Two more somewhat rare orchids we found in this area were Acianthus reniformis, the Mosquito 
Orchid with the usual round shaped basal leaf which is green underneath, was showing the bud 
tips, while the Acianthus exsertus, the Gnat Orchid, which is red underneath the leaves, was in 
flower. 

On moving to another area, Piccaninny Road, only a mile or so further on, we found yet another 
quite rare flower, The Scrub Violet, Hybanthus floribundus in full flower. 

This is the area where the Prickly Waxflower, Eriostemon pungens grows but I was unable to find it. 
Following is a list of orchids seen that day: 


Calochilus robertsonii leaves 
Pterostylis longifolia flowers 
Acianthus exsertus flowers 
Pterostylis parviflora leaves 
Glossodia major leaves 
Acianthus reniformis leaves and buds 
Thelymitra nuda leaves 
Pterostylis plumosa leaves 
Pterostylis nana leaves 
Pterostylis nutans leaves 
Pterostylis revoluta leaves 

Other interesting flora noticed were: 

Pultenaea pedunculata plants 

Acacia lanigera flowers 
Dillwynia glabberina in bud 

Green Gompholobium plants 

Boronia anemonifolia buds and flowers 
Hybanthus floribunda, Scrub Violet flowers 
Climbing Sundew plants 


The above lists are by no means a complete census of plants and orchids in the area but rather were 
specimens we particularly noticed on the day. A visit to the same area in October is desirable, 
when most of the above would be in flower, while a further visit in late November would find the 
rare Prasophyllum odoratum, the Sweet Scented Leek Orchid in bloom. 


As Anne Bridley had joined us for the afternoon, I asked her to jot down a list of birds she 
recognised either by sighting or birdsong. Anne’s list is as follows: 


Spotted Pardalote Scarlet Robin 
White-winged Chough Grey Currawong 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater Silvereye 
Galah Weebill 
Buff-rumped Thornbill Striated Thornbill 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater White-throated Treecreeper 
Brown-headed Honeyeater Australian Raven 
Red Wattlebird 

Thanks Anne 


P.S. No illustrations this issue as both the orchids that we found in flower on this excursion were 
illustrated in the August issue of Whirrakee namely, Pterostylis longifolia (the Tall Greenhood) and 
Acianthus exsertus (the Gnat Orchid) 


Frogwatch 


Frogwatch is a community action project which involves people looking and listening for frogs, 
and is a major response to the concerns raised by biologists that frogs are in a world-wide decline. 
The project is intended to be a systematic survey of frogs, their habitats and the factors that affect 
their survival. By studying frogs we can obtain a clearer picture on how healthy our land and 
water are. 

Over the last ten years up to one third of Victoria’s frog species have experienced a serious decline 
in numbers and distribution. Obvious habitat destruction or modification can be identified as direct 
causes for decline. Factors such as introduction of exotic plants and animals, pesticides and 
fertiliser use, draining of wetlands, and other land use changes, have all been identified as direct 
causes of change to frog populations. The decline of frogs, even in protected areas such as 
National Parks, indicates that more subtle effects are also involved. 

Some frogs live only on water, some on land, while others live only in trees, but most rely on 
direct contact with water for breeding. Their skin is highly sensitive to the environment and as a 
result, they are susceptible to changes in water and soil. Thus frogs are exposed to their 
environment in more direct ways than are most other animals, and by monitoring frogs we are also 
monitoring the environment. 

Everyone can be involved in surveying and monitoring frogs all across Victoria. This will be done 
mainly by listening to the sounds that frogs make, and checking against the tape of Victorian Frogs 
you will be able to identify the species in your locality. Also frog watching can be done at any 
location where you are likely to find frogs. 

If you want to be involved you need to complete a registration form and order a kit by pre-paid 
mail (there are kits for schools and individuals). 

The information collected from frog watchers will go onto a data base to produce distribution maps 
of frogs across Victoria. Frog watchers will be able to compare their results with those from 
around the state as frog reports will be presented in a quarterly newsletter. By assessing land and 
water use we can determine existing and potential threats to frogs. Once the data base has been 
analysed, we can then develop the best strategy for saving and restoring high value habitats. 

By becoming a frog watcher you can make a valuable contribution to the long term conservation of 
frogs in their habitats. The data you supply will help the Frogwatch Project, Department of 
Conservation and Natural Resources, obtain a clearer picture of declining frogs, and thereby 
provide the information necessary to work towards a solution to the problem. 


The relevant forms for registering and ordering the kit are available from the editors but you can 
also contact the Department directly by phone (03) 412 4921 or (03) 412 4422. 


Editor’s note: The ‘Frogwatch Guide to Victorian Frogs’ by Hero, Littlejohn & Marantelli is a 
marvellous field guide, published by DCNR. 


Bird Observers Group - Guest Speaker August 1993 
Author: Tom Burton 


Bob Semmens from Mallacoota was our guest speaker, his topic the birds of that region. We were 
treated to a magnificent set of slides, illustrating particularly some of the birds whose range extends 
just into Victoria (Bob has added four birds to the Victorian list), and the diversity of habitats to be 
found there. Highlights for me were the slides of prolifically flowering heath, a patch of flowering 
Callistemon citrinus, a Ground Parrot (such a marvellously marked bird) and a Scarlet Honeyeater 
(our closest approach, I think, in size, brilliance and habits to the humming birds) adopting 
territorial behaviour in a flowering Callistemon. In all it was a talk to inspire wanderlust, and I’m 
sure that others as well as I are keen to head east some time and see the region for themselves. 


Bird Notes and Observations August 1993 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 
Spotted Harrier (1) Goornong 3.8.93 


Migrants 
Swift Parrots (heard) Wellsford 2.7.93 

re - (1) Junortoun 21.7.93 

vs 2 (1) Junortoun 27.7.93 
Horsefield Bronze-cuckoo (1) Junortoun 22.7.93 


Breeding 

Southern Whiteface (?) Sedgwick 31.7.93 

Red Wattlebird (IDFY) Junortoun 19-28.7.93 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill (Eggs) Junortoun 3.8.93 


Observations 

Peregrine Falcon (1) Epsom 6.8.93 

Hooded Robin (3) Lyal Glen 4.6.93 
Chestnut-rumped Hylacola (1) Pilchers Bridge 26.6.93 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater (4+) White Hills 6.7.93 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet (1) Strathfieldsaye 18.7.93 
Noisy Friarbird (heard) Wellsford 2.7.93 

Bush Thick-knee (heard) Junortoun 29.7.93 
Black-shouldered Kite (1) Comet Hill 15.7.93 
Wedge-tailed Eagle (2) Junortoun 19-26.7.93 
Whistling Kite (1) Junortoun 26.7.-1.8.93 


Lists 
White Hills 6.7.93 
Bendigo 14-30.7.93 


Notes 

The interactions of Australia’s black-and-white birds have long been a subject of fascination and 
speculation. A record came in this month of the dealings of two Magpies and a small flock of 
Choughs at Maiden Gully. The nine Choughs were feeding in their usual peaceful way, turning 
over leaves and picking up food items, when the Magpies flew down to the flock, rounded them 
up into a tight group, and marched them away in line. What can this mean ? 

A male Scarlet Robin attacked a pair of Red-capped Robins in the Eppalock Forest. The female 
Red-capped became quite agitated and dropped the feather she had been carrying. The observer 
has seen a dispute between these similar looking robins in another part of the Eppalock Forest. 
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Three years of weekly sight and sound bird records in a garden near Bendigo, Victoria 
Author: Joost Brouwer, ICRISAT Sahelian Center BP 12404, Niamey, Niger (via Paris) 


Introduction 

From mid-May 1986 to mid-April 1989 I kept weekly records of the birds seen or heard from our garden in 
Kangaroo Flat. Our house was in an area with mostly three-bedroom houses built in the 50s and ’60s on 
town blocks (about 1/4 of an acre each ?). Our own garden had many flowers, but only one native tree or 
shrub (a Grevillea rosmarinifolia). There were few natives in surrounding gardens either. About 60m 
from our house ran the Bendigo Creeek, which flowed intermittently only in winter, though pools 
remained for longer. The creek was lined with Red Gums Eucalyptus camaldulensis and, unless they had 
recently been cut, grazed or sprayed as part of a flood control programme, with reeds. On the other side of 
the creek were houses and a small area with Yellow Gum E. leucoxylon and Red Ironbark E. sideroxylon 
woodland. The birds near the creek could usually be heard and sometimes be seen; those in the woodland 
area could only be heard occasionally. Large tracts of State Forest with Yellow Gum and Red Ironbark lie 
to the east and west of Kangaroo Flat. 

For each species each week, the maximum number of individuals seen or heard were recorded on a wall 
chart with 52 columns for the 52 seven day periods (starting 3 July each year). Additional notes were 
taken on singing activity, signs of breeding, flock sizes (for the parrots), and other details that were 
thought worth mentioning. Incidental supplementary observations were made from February 1985 to May 
1986 and from April to June 1989 No records were kept for September to late October 1987 or for the 
third week of July 1988. 


Analysis per species 

Based on the pattern of their observed presence around our house, the bird species noted have been 
classified as follows: 

R = resident, observed most weeks 

Y = year-round visitor,observed most months 

S = seasonal visitor, 1 = spring, 2 = summer, 3 = autumn, 4 = winter 

I = irregular visitor, at least several times each year, no seasonal pattern 

O = occasional visitor, 3-6 times in three years, no seasonal pattern 

X = exceptional visitor, 1 or 2 observations in three years 


Species seen only outside the regular observation period of mid May 1986 to mid April 1989 have been put 
in brackets. 


Baad White-faced Heron Ardea novaehollandiae. Seen twice, July and (during storm) Nov. 1986. 

». Gouck Straw-necked Ibis Threskiornis spinicollis. Seen twice, 35 flying over in June 1986, 1 in Nov. 
1986. 

>» a onai Black Swan Cygnus ater . Flying over once, August 1986 ? 

O/S1,2..... -Black-shouldered Kite Elanus notatus. Six observations, five in Oct.-Dec.: Nov. and 


Dec. 1985, Nov. and Dec. 1986, Oct. 1988 and March 1989. Usually seen perching or 
hovering over vacant lot across the street (later built on). 


OSD ecae Brown Goshawk Accipiter fasciatus. Four observations, three in Jan.-March: Feb. 
1985, March and July 1987, Jan. 1988. Usually seen hunting over creek. 
». Snon0 Collared Sparrowhawk Accipiter cirrhocephalus. Seen once, Oct. 1988, an immature hunting 
for a few minutes near our house, closely watched by a flock of starlings on the wing. 
XG tefefers Australian Hobby Falco longipennis. Seen twice, July 1987 and Jan. 1988, flying over low 
and fast. 
Renee Masked Lapwing Vanellus miles. Heard most weeks while flying over, often at night. 


Somewhat less frequent in May-June (July-August), around breeding time. Usually 1 or 2: 4 late 
June 1986 and mid- Feb. 1988, 5 early Nov. 1988 (parents with immatures). 

ORtase Feral Pigeon Columba livia. Groups of about 8 and 6, second half of April 1987, and 1 in Jan. 
1988. 

I/R... Spotted Turtle-dove Streptopelia chinensis. Occasionally observed up until August 1 9 8 8 
(singing Feb. 1985, June, July, Sept., Nov. 1986, Jan. 1988; seen/heard calling May 1985, July 
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1987, March-April, June, July 1988). From mid- August 1988 to late March 1989 recorded almost 
every week, up to two, singing in Sept.-Nov. and Feb. 

Peaceful Dove Geopelia placida. Two observations: heard calling Feb. 1985, Feb. and March 
1986) 

.Common Bronzewing Phaps chalcoptera. Seen once, August 1986. 


xX 
OSA. Crested Pigeon Ocyphaps lophotes. Three observations: 3 birds in June and 3 and 1 


bird in Aug. 1988. Making display flights in August. 

.Galah Cacatua roseicapilla. Seen or heard most weeks. Big groups May 1985 (300, roosting in 
trees along creek, wheeling at sunset), March 1986 (80), May 1986 (100), Feb. 1988 (160), 
gathering after the breeding season; mostly in pairs or heard only June-Oct.; family groups (2-5) 
Oct.-May; occasional small groups (up to 20) Nov.-March, and July 1987. No single group of 
more than 5 after Feb. 1988: none-breeding flocks gone elsewhere? 

.Long-billed Corella Cacatua tenuirostris. Seen once, July 1987, 1 bird with a group of 9 
Galahs. 

.Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Cacatua galerita. Definitely heard Dec. 1988, Feb. and March 
1989; 20 flying N along creek Feb. 1989; temporary influx? Calls of pet cockatoo of neighbours 
tended to be confusing. 

.Musk Lorikeet Glossopsitta concinna. By far the most numerous lorikeet in the area. Recorded 
all months, except may-July 1988. Big groups (up to 80) in Nov. (on Eucalyptus citriodora), Dec. 
Feb., March (on E. camaldulensis and red-flowering E. sideroxylon); less numerous in other 
months, up to 24 per day, mostly in small groups of 2 - 5 (max.8) heading in the same direction 
(SW or NE) at the same time of day (usually seen in the evening, on weekends also in the morning: 
to and from food sources?). Few observations Sept.-Dec. 1986. No big groups summers of 
1987-88 and 1988-89, no observations May-July 1988. Easily most numerous during the 
summers of 1985-86 and 1986-87: related to local abundance of eucalypt blossoms, or to a more 
widespread decline in numbers ? 

.Purple-crowned Lorikeet Glossopsitta porphyrocephala. Not always confidently distinguished 
by call from Little Lorikeet. Identified May 1985, Jan. 1987, (Sept.) Oct. 1988-Jan. 1989 (max. 
6); possibly also Jan. 1986, March and April 1987, 1988 and 1989 (max. 8). Increased number of 
observations during 1988 and 1989 may be due to better ear for their call rather than (local) increase 
in abundance (call by then more easily distinguished by me from call of Musk Lorikeet). Noted 
flying SW or NE, like Musk Lorikeet. 

.Little Lorikeet Glossopsitta pusilla. The least numerous lorikeet in the area. Not always 
confidently distinguished by call from Purple-crowned Lorikeet. Identified April 1986, Nov. 
1987, each time one individual; possibly also Jan. 1986, March and April 1987, 1988 and 1989 
(max. 8). 

.Eastern Rosella Platycercus eximius. Occasional observations (during one or two weeks per 
month) throughout the year, except Feb. and Nov.; in each of the three years observed in six out 
of twelve months, but with no clear pattern. 

Sqpogaon Pallid Cuckoo Cuculus pallidus. Heard calling Oct.-Nov. 1985 (first time 3 Oct.), Sept.- 
Oct. 1986 (first time 10Sept.), not in 1987 (away Sept. and most of Oct.), mid Oct. 1989: 
decreasing in number? ' 

-Horsefield’s Bronze Cuckoo Chrysococcyx basalis. Heard twice, Sept. 1985 and Oct. 1988. 

sac0u0uD White-throated Needletail Hirundapus caudacutus. Six observations, flying over 
March 1985, Jan. and Feb. 1986, Feb. 1987, Jan. 1988 (twice); between 2 and 6 each 
time. At least three times preceding a storm. Once in mixed flock with Fork-tailed Swifts 
(see below). 

.Fork-tailed Swift Apus pacificus. One observation, 3+ Jan. 1988, in flock with 15 ‘swifts’ 

including 5+ Needletails, preceding storm. 

.Laughing Kookaburra Dacelo novaeguineae. Regular visitor, maximum of 2+, coming round 
now and again all months except July-Aug. and Nov.-Dec. 1986, Dec. 1987, May-June and Aug. 
1988, Jan. and March-April 1989. Mostly heard calling, often at night/early morning. 


....Rainbow Bee-eater Merops ornatus. Two observations: 6 flying over in Feb. 1985, heard 30 


March 1986; related to locust outbreak in 1984-85?) 
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Si2i3 el -eyees Welcome Swallow Hirundo neoxena. A few visits during Jan.-April each year: Feb. 
and April 1987, Jan. and April 1988, Jan.-March 1989. Maximum number increasing 
from 3 to 6 to 10. also noted Feb.-March 1985, July 1986. 


Sis 2relertstents Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike Coracina novaehollandiae. Occasional in spring: Oct.- 
Nov. 1986, Oct. 1987, Sept. and Dec. 1988. also March 1989, and July 1985, Feb. 1986. 
Ré8)3- Blackbird Turdus merula. Around all the time, usually 1-4, but up to 6-8 in May-July 1986 and 


March 1988. Often a pair in the front garden (nesting in lemon tree, orange tree or Hardenbergia) 
and one in the back garden (nesting in Acuba, wall creeper or pear tree). Pair feeding young late 
June-early August 1986. Heard singing July-Jan., first dates 26 July 1985, 1 Aug. 1986, approx. 
10 Aug. 1987, approx. 10 Aug. 1988, 27 July 1989. 


Xeee ee Pink Robin Petroica rodinogaster. One female/immature just outside window, 3 July 1988. 

Xe pes Crested Shrike-tit Falcunculus frontatus. Heard once from direction of creek, mid Dec. 1988. 
Song not known before that spring. 

Sil 2532 ies Rufous Whistler Pachycephala rufiventris. Never more than two birds (male and 


female) seen or heard. Usually heard singing Aug./Sept.-Jan., then not singing for four to 
six weeks, then song or sub-song into March, even late April (in 1987). Not noted early 
May-early Aug.. First dates of singing 14 Aug. 1986, mid Aug. 1987, mid Aug. 1988. 
Probably nested in magnolia in 1985 (singing there and nest found in autumn). 
$1,2,3...... Grey Shrike-thrush Colluricincla harmonica. Heard singing Nov. 1986, April and Aug. 
1987, July-Aug. and Oct. 1988, from direction of creek. Also in garden in July 1985. 


Oocan Restless Flycatcher Myiagra inquieta. Occasional in 1985 (Feb., May, Aug.), also in Aug. 
1988. 
Latex Grey Fantail Rhipidura fuliginosa. Occasional: Dec. 1986, April-June, Aug., Nov.-Dec. 1987, 
May-June 1988. 2 in May 1987, all other times 1 only. 
S354 eese ees Willie Wagtail Rhipidura leucophrys. Occasional: May, June, Aug. 1986, March-June, 
Aug. 1987, June-July 1988, March 1989. 2 in August 1987, all other times 1 only. 
XG/S 1 2ieterres Clamorous Reed-warbler Acrocephalus stentoreus. Heard singing Dec. 1987 (once), 
Nov. 1988 (three weeks) from direction of creek. 
S283 54 ihre t Superb Fairy-wren Malurus cyaneus. A group around the house continuously mid May 


to mid Sept. 1986 (max. 4, 1 male in breeding plumage singing July-Aug., other male 
moulting into breeding plumage pecking at reflection in window Aug.-Sept.), another group 
Feb. - mid Aug. 1987 (3+, once 5), heard five consective weeks May-June 1988, and a 
small group around late Dec.to early May 1989 (max. 2, towards April-May one male in 
breeding plumage). Would seem to breed elsewhere Sept-Dec.. 


» Gade: Weebill Smicrornis brevirostris. 7 on 13 March 1988, 3+ Aug.-Sept. 1988. 

(X.... Brown Thornbill Acanthiza pusilla. Seen once, early March 1985) 

XGororeis Buff-rumped Thornbill Acanthiza reguloides. 1, mid-Sept. 1988 

Wives Yellow-rumped Thornbill Acanthiza chrysorrhoa. Regular visitor, recorded in all but three of 


the thirty-six months, somewhat less frequently seen during Jan.-March. Heard singing July-Oct. 
1986, Aug. 1987 and 1988. 


SOmaeliertene Yellow Thornbill Acanthiza nana, Regular visitor, June-Sept. 1986 (max. 2), April-July 
1987 (max. 10 in July), March-Nov. 1988 (max. 6 in Aug.). Also May 1989 and heard 
Nov. 1987. 

R ovanere Red Wattlebird Anthochaera carunculata. Year round, most weeks, slight gaps Jan.-Feb. 1988 


and 1989. Usually 1-3 (4), 6 in Jan. 1987, 12 in Aug. 1988. In winter often feeding on camelias 
(first on pink, then on white, then on red). Two young being fed away from nest 28 Sept. 1988. 
S25 35 4:teertls Noisy Miner Manorina melanocephala. Heard calling from other side of creek April 
1985, May-June 1986, Jan.-Aug. 1987, Nov. 1987 to March 1989 (most frequent Jan.- 
June 1988). Apparent increase in noticeability, if not in actual numbers. 
S4....Yellow-faced Honeyeater Lichenostomus chrysops. Seen one or two weeks per month in 
winter, feeding on pink and white camelias: May-June 1985, May-July 1986, April-May and July- 
Aug. 1987, June 1989. 
(X.... Yellow-tufted Honeyeater Lichenostomus melanops. Seen once, 10 Feb. 1986.) 
eraon Fuscous Honeyeater Lichenostomus fuscus. Irregular visits of single birds: May 1985, Oct. 
1986, May 1987, Jan., April 1988, June 1989. In winter sometimes feeding on camelias. 
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S4....White-plumed Honeyeater Lichenostomus penicillatus. Irregular winter visitor, single birds: 
May-July 1986, May, July 1988, May, June 1989. Usually seen feeding on camelias. 

>. bos Brown-headed Honeyeater Melithreptus brevirostris. Seen once, June 1986. 

(X.... White-naped Honeyeater Melithreptus lunatus. Seen once, May 1985.) 

SOs 4dr Mistletoebird Dicaeum hirundinaceum. May, Dec. 1985, Nov.-Dec. 1986 (max. 3, male 
singing), April, May, Oct. Nov. 1987, April-May, July-Dec. 1988, April 1989. Usually 
heard calling, to which my ear may have become more attuned with time. 

SSBs 4s lise Spotted Pardalote Pardalotus punctatus. Heard calling irregularly at most times of year 
from direction of creek except summer: Sept. 1985, Sept., Nov. 1986, April, June-Aug. 
1987, March-Sept. 1988 (every week except late June and most of July), Dec. 1988. 

(X....Striated Pardalote Pardalotus striatus. Heard once, May 1985) 

R.....Silvereye Zosterops lateralis. Recorded year round each year. Groups of 10-12 recorded May- 
Aug. 1986, Jan., May 1987, April 1988. Numbers may have decreased somewhat over the three 
years. In winter often feeding on camelias. Silvereyes late July 1985 noted to have virtually grey 
flanks and to move in pairs, as opposed to those of a month before, which were in groups of a 
dozen or so (and presumably had buff flanks). Individuals with grey throats and light buffish to 
brown flanks noted in May-June 1986. _ 

S4,1,2...... European Goldfinch Carduelis carduelis. Visiting for a number of months in (winter) 

-spring-summer: May 1986 to Feb. 1987, Oct. 1987 to Feb. 1988, Sept. 1988 to Jan. 
1989. Heard singing Oct.-Dec. 1986, Nov. 1987, Nov. 1988 to Jan. 1989. Mostly 1-2 
(max.3) birds, but 3 and 4 in Aug. 1988, 5+ late Dec. 1988 (at least 1 adult and 4 
immature), 10+ late Jan. 1989. 

Bache House Sparrow Passer domesticus. Noted almost every week. Usually 2-4; bigger groups 
May-July 1986 (6-12), Dec. 1986 to Feb. 1987 (6-15), Nov. 1987 to Jan. 1988 (6- 10+), Aug. 
1988 (6), March 1989 (6-10): post-breeding flocks? Noted courting late Aug. 1988, moulting tail 
feathers late Feb. 1989. . 


X.....Zebra Finch Peophila guttata. Seen once: 3 in April 1988 (and 1 in March 1985). Probably 
wandering about after breeding further north. 
Reeser Common Starling Sturnus vulgaris. Noted almost every week. Usually up to 10-12; bigger 


groups (20-100+) May-June and Sept. 1986, Jan.-May 1987, Oct. 1987 to Aug. 1988, Dec.- 
March 1989. Flocks of 40+ in summer and autumn: May 1986, Feb.- May 1987, Jan.- May 
1988, Dec. 1988 to March 1989. Heard singing most months, but less in (Nov.) Dec - March. 
R..... Australian Magpie-lark Grallina melanoleuca. Heard almost every week, with gaps late Oct. to 
early Dec. 1986, Dec. 1987 to early Jan. 1988. 1 or 2 occasionally 3 birds. 
(X....White-browed Woodswallow Artamus superciliosus. Observed only in autumn 1985: Feb., 
March and April, up to 40: due to locust outbreak that year?) qweeky 
(X?...Grey Butcherbird Cracticus torquatus. Possibly April 1985 and Feb. 1986: they do occur in 
the Bendigo area.) _ Meera ae 
R..... Australian Magpie Gymnorhina tibicen. Observed almost every week, usually up to 6, up to 
12 at various times of the year. Noted singing every week but 1 from mid May 1986 to Feb. 1989 
(exception late Oct. 1986). Mixture of White-backed and Black-backed subspecies and hybrids. 
Nisi5c Jocasauos Grey Sune Strepera versicolor. Regular autumn and winter visitor, heard July 
1985, HENS 1986, Feb.-Aug. 1987, Feb., June-Sept. 1988, Feb.-May 1989. 3 seen 
July 1986. arabia ; 
Y and S2,3?....... Australian and Little Ravens Corvus coronoides and C. mellori. 1 occasionally 
| had difficulty separating these two species. Australian Ravens were quite likely 
most common, their drawn-out call heard frequently. Mostly 1 or 2, but 
occasionally up to 5 birds. Recorded most months, with a gap around Dec. (Jan.) 
each year. Little Ravens were positively identified Jan.June 1988 and Jan.- March 
1989. a pes ase - 
X.....The only obviously escaped bird noted was a bedraggled Peach-faced Lovebird Agapornis 
roseicollis, on a rainy afternoon in June 1989. ; 
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Diary 


General Meeting 
Wednesday September 8, 7:30 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA), 
Midland Highway, Epsom. Annual General Meeting. 


Wednesday, October 13, 7:30 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture, Midland Highway, 
Epsom. Speaker: Peter Ellis on ‘‘e conservation history of the Whipstick. 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday September 3, 7:20 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
Annual General Meeting. Speaker: Rob Watkins on some birds of central Australia and the Top End. 
Bird of the Night: Australian Magpie 


Friday October 1, 7:30pm at Department of Food and Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
Speaker: Don Franklin on birdwatching in the western deserts. 
Bird of the Night: Rufous Whistler. 


Friday December 3, 7:30pm at Department of Food and Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
Speaker: Liz Raven, Land for Wildlife extension officer in Benalla, will speak on the Superb Parrot 
project and the work being done by the communities of Picola, Nathalia and Numurkah areas. 


Mammal Survey Group ; 
Wednesday September 22, 8 pm at the home of Rob and Cynthia Watkins. 


Committee Meeting 
Wednesday September 15, 8 pm. Please contact the President (Rob Moors, 396254) for 
information about the venue. 


Excursions 

Sunday September 12, 10 am at Shakespeare St. entrance to Spring Gully Reservoir. We will 
combine a plant survey with an inspection of nest boxes with the Mammal Survey Group. Sugar 
Gliders can be expected. 


Sunday October 17. All day excursion to look at conservation aspects of the Whipstick. Meet 
outside the Ministry of Education complex in Havlin Street at 10am 


Campouts 

October. Western Vic Field ~’s:s at Mt Arapiles. Details from Jane Cleary. 

Supper . 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 


supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 


